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PIONEER EFFORTS IN CATHOLIC JOURNALISM IN THE 
UNITED STATES (1809-1840) 



The purpose of this article is to give a general outline of Catho- 
lic Journalism during its formative period, an era full of struggles 
and of anxieties, when unreasonable attacks upon the liberties of 
Catholics were being made with the combined forces of the non- 
Catholic press and pulpit. 1 

The forerunners of the Catholic newspaper were the Irish jour- 
nals. Although these papers were not distinctly Catholic in pur- 
pose, their sympathetic tone towards those of the ancient faith 
merits for them a place in any description of Catholic Journalism. 
In fact, more than a decade of American history had passed before 
any Catholic periodical, properly so-called, was established. Hence 
during this time the principal champions of Catholic doctrines and 
practices were these Irish papers. The history of the Irish nation 
has been inseparably bound up with the history of the Catholic 
Church in the Emerald Isle. This traditional fidelity to the belief 
of their fathers, more than aught else, has made Irishmen the object 
of persecution the world over. The early Irish colonists carried this 
strong living faith from their native land and planted it in Ameri- 
can soil. As citizens of the United States, they frequently were 
forced to defend with vigor their civil and religious liberties against 
their enemies through the kingly power of the press. For years 
they had fought against British tyranny in Ireland. In this strug- 
gle for freedom they engaged some of the brightest and most intelli- 
gent of Erin's sons, many of whom afterwards came to America. 

The soul of this movement was the Society of the United Irish- 
men, founded in 1791. The purpose of this celebrated Society was 
to unite Catholics and Protestants into one body devoted to the par- 



1 Cf. A List of Catholic and Semi-Catholic Periodicals published in the United 
States from the earliest years down to the close of the year 1892, article by the 
Rev. Db. Middleton, 0. S. A., in the Records of the American Catholic Historical 
Society of Philadelphia, vol. iv (1893), pp. 213-242, where a chronological and 
geographical list will be found. Cf. also Catholic Periodicals published in the 
United States from 1809 to 1892, by the same author, Records, etc., vol. six 
(1908), pp. 18-42, which gives the number of Catholic publications up to that 
time (1892) as 457. 
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liamentary reform of Ireland. Their contributions to the leading 
newspapers of their native land attracted universal attention. 2 The 
" Montanus " letters of Thomas Addis Emmett especially excited 
interest. William Sampson, another of New York's prominent citi- 
zens of that day, wrote over the pen name of " Fortesque," and Dr. 
MacNeven, their companion in exile, was a man of considerable 
culture. 3 While these Irish patriots were still in the midst of their 
struggle for liberty in the Emerald Isle, branches of the Society 
were being formed in America. Traces of their activities can be 
seen as early as 1794. Matthew Carey, William Duane and others 
assisted the efforts of the parent society by their fearless advocacy 
of its doctrines, and that in the face of a Federalist opposition which 
was beginning to manifest itself at the time. Reprints from the 
principal organs of the Society of the United Irishmen were pub- 
lished from the office of the Aurora, the mouthpiece of the Jefferson- 
ian party. 4 The English government looked with apprehension on 
the strength and influence wielded by these sympathetic organiza- 
tions in America, and Sir Robert Lister, then minister to the United 
States, set to work systematically to check, if possible, this concerted 
movement made by the members and friends of the Society. 5 Sir 
Robert's efforts were, unfortunately, only too successful. He was 
on terms of the closest intimacy with some of the highest officials in 
the American government, and persuaded them that the presence of 
these Irish enthusiasts was a menace to American institutions and 
liberty. The psychological moment arrived when rebellion broke 
out in Ireland in 1798. Under pretence of danger from the Society 
of the United Irishmen and their sympathizers in this country, 
President Adams took occasion to address a message to Congress, 
impressing upon the members the necessity of passing some suitable 
legislation relative to the admission of foreigners into the country 
and their residence here. By the passage of this Alien Law a dan- 



' The chief organs of the United Irishmen were the Northern Star and the 
Dublin Press. Cf. Madden, History of Irish Periodical Literature, vol. rr, pp. 
225-235. London, 1867; Id., Lives and Times of the United Irishmen, vol. II, pp. 
294-304. London, 1843. 

• Madden, o. c, vol. n, p. 235. 

* Journal of American Irish Historical Society, vol. rv (1904), p. 69, article 
by Edwabd O'Meagheb Condon, Irish Immigration to the United States Since 
1790. Reprint from the Pilot, Boston, Mass. 

■ Ibid., p. 89. 
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gerous autocracy was established. Foreigners remained in the coun- 
try at the mercy of the President. If they incurred his displeasure 
or if they were regarded as " dangerous," they might be compelled 
to undergo a term of imprisonment, to suffer perpetual disqualifica- 
tion of the rights of citizenship, or be obliged in the end to quit the 
country. At best they were merely tolerated, and fourteen years had 
to elapse before they could receive the full rights of citizenship. As 
might naturally be expected, the opposition press, controlled prin- 
cipally by Irishmen, challenged the President's action and criticised 
the Alien Law with a just severity. 6 But Mr. Adams was not to be 
daunted. He succeeded in influencing Congress to pass a law which 
would make it a seditious libel to reflect on the conduct of the chief 
executive or to question the motives of Congress. 7 

When the English Minister heard of the passage of this law his 
joy was unbounded. In a letter written in 1799 to the Governor- 
General of Canada he related that some of the Federalists had 
" taken the law in their own hands and flogged one or two printers 
of the newspapers whose comments had offended them " ; he told 
also how this conduct had given rise to much animosity, to threats, 
and to a commencing of armed associations among those opposed to 
the laws, particularly among the United Irishmen. ... " Some 
apprehended," he added, " that the affair may lead to civil war." 8 

This unjust attack on the liberty of Irish immigrants was also 
carried on with even greater malevolence at the seat of government 
in England. In this persecution Eufus King, the American Minis- 
ter at the Court of St. James, played a conspicuous part. The fail- 
ure of the Irish Rebellion in 1798 led to the imprisonment of many 
of the leaders of the Society of the United Irishmen. In the latter 



" Edward O'Meagher Condon, The Irish in America, p. 259. Cf. also Journal 
of the American Irish Historical Society cited above, p. 89. 

7 Journal of the American Irish Hist. 8oc, vol. in, p. 63, article by Michael 
Edmund Hennessy, of the staff of the Boston Daily Globe, — Men of Irish Blood 
Who Have Attained Distinction in American Journalism. Matthew Lyon of 
Vermont was the first Irishman to suffer under the Sedition Law. By a strange 
irony of fate, it is said that Adams suffered defeat by the deciding vote of Lyon 
when up for re-election against Jefferson. John Daly Burke was another man on 
whom President Adams kept a sharp eye. He intended to hand Burke over to the 
British authorities. Aaron Burr, knowing of this intention, informed Burke and 
facilitated his escape. For fuller details see Journal cited above, vol. hi, p. 62, 
et seq. 

"Journal of the American Irish Hist, 8qc., vol, rv, pp. 89-90. 
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part of that year, however, Thomas Addis Emmett, acting as spokes- 
man for his compatriots, obtained from the British Government a 
promise of full freedom for them, on condition that they would 
immediately quit English territory, never to return. 9 They applied 
to the American Minister for passports to the United States; but 
Mr. King, in accordance with the wishes and sympathies of Presi- 
dent Adams, refused their request. Mr. Marsden, the Under-Secre- 
tary of State, informed the prisoners, then confined in Fort George, 
Scotland, that Mr. King had remonstrated with the British authori- 
ties and had bitterly opposed the emigration of these unsuccessful 
patriots to America. When asked by them why Mr. King hindered 
their departure to the United States, the Under-Secretary evasively 
replied : " Perhaps Mr. King does not desire to have republicans in 
America." This refusal on the part of Mr. King to assist the Irish 
State prisoners gave a pretext to the government of Great Britain to 
detain them four years more in confinement. 10 At last the day of 
their deliverance came, and about the year 1804, the released 
patriots landed in America. Shortly after their arrival, these exiles 
learned with feelings of pain the monstrous misrepresentations to 
which the majority of Irishmen were subjected in this country. 
The influence exercised against them by a hostile press was power- 
ful, and added to this were the bitter prejudices of the Puritanical 
Federalists, who scorned these foreigners as " bog-trotters " and 
" wild Irishmen." 1X Dr. MacNeven, writing shortly after his 
arrival in New York City, does not exaggerate the condition of 
affairs existing in this country, when he states that " the same viru- 
lence and invective, the same violation of truth, the same distortion 
of fact, that marked the conduct of the English faction towards the 
United Irishmen in Europe, have been revived against them here by 



" The text of this treaty and its history, written by Dr. MacNeven, may be 
found in Pieces of Irish History, Illustrative of the Conditions of the Catholics 
in Ireland, of the Origin and Progress of the Political System of the United 
Irishmen and of their Transactions with the Anglo-Irish Government, p. 169. 
New York, 1807- 

10 Condon, The Irish in America, pp. 260-261. Cf. also letters of Rufus King 
to Henry Jackson, Esq., also letters of Thomas Addis Emmett to Rufus King, 
which may be found in Pieces of Irish History, etc., cited above, pp. 281 ss. 
These letters may also be found in the files of The Shamrock for 1816, starting 
about March. 

11 Hon. John C. Linehan, The "Irish-Soots" and the "Scotch-Irish," p. 72. 
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the retainers and hirelings of the same enemy." 12 Self-protection, 
the bond which had united the Irish in Ireland in '98, now united 
these exiles and their sympathizers in America. The latter union 
was, however, a peaceful one, and consisted in the formation of such 
associations as the Juvenile Sons of Erin, Friends of Ireland, St. 
Patrick Benevolent Societies, and others. The principal and very 
often the only local news items of the early Irish Catholic periodicals 
were the addresses and proceedings of such organizations. The 
purpose of these associations was, in some measure, the promoting 
of the external interests of Irishmen, especially the neutralization 
of existing prejudices sown broadcast by an unfriendly press, not 
only in America but also in Europe. Hence it became necessary 
to encourage the formation of Irish periodicals in which the affairs 
of that nation might be truthfully stated. This need was met by 
Irish Catholic weeklies published principally in the two great cen- 
ters of population, New York and Philadelphia. 

With one or two exceptions the Irish journals down to the year 
1840 had an ephemeral and rather precarious existence. The 
Shamrock or Hibernian Chronicle was first issued on December 15, 
1810. It suspended publication four times before it was finally 
discontinued. 13 One of the most eventful years of this paper's 
career occurred when Kufus King was running for Governor of 
New York. Thomas Addis Emmett on that occasion came out openly 
in the press and attacked him with the overwhelming force of his 
rare and brilliant mind. In March, 1816, a systematic opposition 
against King, headed by Emmett, swept through New York. 14 As 
these exiles of Erin smote this Caesar with their trenchant quills, 
well might they, like other Cinnas and Cascas, triumphantly raise 
the shout: 

"Liberty! Freedom! Tyranny is dead! 
Run hence, proclaim, cry it about the streets." 



a Cf. Pieces of Irish History, etc., cited above. {Introduction by W. J. 
MacKeven.) 

•"The principal source for the facts regarding this paper are the files of the 
periodical itself which may be found almost complete up to the year 1816, in 
the Library of Congress. When this publication reappeared on June 18, 1814, 
it dropped the latter part of its title, — Hibernian Chronicle. 

"Some of T. A. Emmett's letters to Rufus King of earlier date were used 
at this time. They are published in Pieces of Irish History Illustrative of the 
Conditions of the Catholics of Ireland, etc., pp. 281 ss. 
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The power of Kufus King was broken. It is true that he con- 
tinued in public life until 1826, but he was no longer "the first 
man in the country." His attitude towards the Irish, while at the 
Court of St. James, was exposed by speeches, letters, and editorials. 
Even his own correspondence was used against him with telling 
effect. He was defeated for the governorship of New York, and in 
1816 gave up the cherished ambition of his life, the hope of becom- 
ing the chief ruler of the nation. 

After the checkered career of the Shamrocb, other papers began 
to appear in the great centres of population. The Globe and Emerald 
was started in 1824, in New York and Philadelphia. Then came 
The Truth-Teller with its long and interesting history (1825-55). In 

1828, the Irish Shield and Monthly Milesian made a bid for patron- 
age. Its editor entered upon a suicidal policy of persistent attack 
on a paper already well established and accomplishing much good in 
Catholic circles. In his journalistic endeavor to succeed, William 
Pepper unfortunately over-stepped the bounds of editorial honesty 
and attempted to injure his rival by defamation of character, but 
was penalized for his conduct. He became involved in a libel suit 
and left New York without a friend. He settled in Philadelphia, 
where he began the Irish Shield and Literary Panorama. This was 
followed in 1832 by the Patriot and Shield, and finally the same year 
there appeared the Republican Shield and Literary Observer. In 
1831, another rival of the Truth-Teller, called the Irish Advocate, 
was started. In its race for favor the new paper claimed not to 
enter as an antagonist but as a fair and honorable competitor. Yet 
in the course of events it soon became apparent that its jealous 
editor betrayed at times in his conduct, the same picaroon instincts 
for detraction which had characterized the aspersions of the enfant 
terrible, the Irish Shield. Another ephemeral journal, whose his- 
tory is shrouded in obscurity, was published in Charleston. In 

1829, it was known as the Irishman and Charleston Weekly Register, 
but it soon changed its name to the Irishman and Southern Democrat. 
The last Irish paper of this era, the Green Banner, started October 
3, 1835, was a creature of circumstance, and in 1837, on account of 
certain ecclesiastical difficulties, its editor, Father Levins, was obliged 
to discontinue this otherwise ably-conducted journal. 

Certain other periodicals, national in their tendencies, were pub- 
lished during this period. Among these we must record the Michigan 
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Essay and Impartial Observer printed in 1809. This was the 
earliest effort in Catholic pioneer journalism. The little paper owed 
its origin to Father Gabriel Eichard. 15 This illustrious American 
missionary journeyed to Baltimore in 1808, and on that occasion 
purchased a printing press and a font of type. These he brought 
overland to Detroit and set up at Spring Wells in the house of 
Jacques Laselle. Many persons have claimed for this press the 
honor of being the first one set up in the Northwest, but it is ques- 
tionable whether it was the first in operation in Detroit itself; for 
there were proclamations issued to the people of this vicinity by 
Lieutenant-Governor Hamilton as early as the year 1777. The 
documents were dated at Detroit, showing presumably that they were 
printed there. Strange to say, these were the only printed papers 
that were, over a long stretch of years, credited to Detroit as the 
place of issue. Some have concluded from this that the Lieutenant- 
Governor's proclamation was dated from Detroit but published else- 
where. Another press was owned by Alexander and William 
Macomb, who received it from England in 1785, but there is no 
evidence that it was ever put in operation. 16 The Michigan Essay 
was not, however, the first newspaper printed in the Northwest. 
Various papers were already printed in the Territory before 1800. 
Cincinnati and Chillicothe can boast of this means of enlightenment 
before 1809. 17 

In 1824 a Spanish periodical appeared in Philadelphia, under 
the strange appellation, El Habanero. 18 This magazine was not 



15 Contributions to American Educational History, edited by Heebebt B. 
Adams. History of Higher Education in Michigan, Serial No. 11, by Andbew 
C. McLaughlin, Government Publication, Bureau of Education, whole No. 174, 
Circular of Information No. 4, p. 11. Washington, Government Printing Office, 
1891. Cf. article by Rev. J. J. O'Bbien in the Historical Records and Studies of 
the United States Catholic Historical Society of New York, vol. v. (1907), pp. 
77-94. Cf. also Metropolitan Catholic Almanac (1855), pp. 43-57. 

"American Catholic News, New York, Sept. 17, 1891, p. 5. Report of Don 
C. Henderson's Speech of the Allegan Journal before the West Michigan Press 
Association held at Kalamazoo. Cf. Michigan Historical and Pioneer Collection, 
vol. xni, pp. 394, 489; the Detroit Free Press, May 30, 1888; Historical Records 
and Studies of U. 8. Cath. Hist. Soc. of N. Y. (cited above), p. 86. 

"Circular of Information No. 4. Bureau of Education Serial No. 11, pp. 
11 ss. (full reference cited above). Cf. Isaiah Thomas, The History of Printing 
in America, Worcester, 1810; Michigan Historical and Pioneer Collection, vol. 
xni, p. 394. 

"The main facts regarding early Spanish periodicals in the United States 
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professedly Catholic, but since it contained articles on ecclesiastical 
subjects and was conducted by a Catholic priest, the Very Eeverend 
Padre Don Felix Varela, the journal may with propriety be classed 
among the contributions to early Catholic periodical literature. 
Father Varela figured conspicuously for many years as a newspaper 
editor and controversialist. In 1829, he wrote also for a magazine 
called El Mensagero Semanal, conducted by Senor Saco in Phila- 
delphia. 

The first strictly religious journal established in this country 
in defense of Catholic doctrine was the United States Catholic Mis- 
cellany. It began on June 5, 1822. One may easily understand 
the need there was for this paper when one considers that the Catho- 
lics in the newly -founded diocese of Charleston were very few and 
were scattered over the territory which now embraces the three 
States of North Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia. At the 
period of the American Revolution hardly a single Catholic could 
be found in the whole extent of that country, and the people who 
inhabited this part of the South were wofully ignorant of Catholic 
doctrines and practices. Bishop England, the first editor of the 
Miscellany, was quick to recognize the needs of Catholicity in Amer- 
ica. Among other things he saw the secular press so filled with 
absurdities and misconceptions concerning Catholicism that he felt 
himself obliged to take up the pen to answer some of these attacks 
against his religion. The prelate was certain that if he could disarm 
the honest prejudices of the landed aristocracy in the Carolinas, he 
would soon win his way into their esteem. Once the more intelli- 
gent classes of society were won over, he felt that little effort would 
be required to influence their less wealthy neighbors. In the excit- 
ing years that followed, Dr. England became one of the foremost 
leaders against a body of turbulent philistines who called themselves 
the " Evangelicals." In their attacks upon the civil and religious 
rights of Catholics, these ministers of the gospel, to use Pope's 
simile, were 

" Awed by no shame, by no respect controlled, 
In scandal busy, in reproaches bold, 
With witty malice studious to defame, 
Scorn all their joy, and laughter all their aim." 



may be obtained from Rodriguez, Vida del Presbitero Don Felix Varela, pp. 226- 
254. New York, 1878. 
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About this time also the " Seventy-three Calvanistic Parsons of 
the Protestant" engaged almost every Catholic paper of that day in 
bitter controversy. The maliciousness of the Protestant and other 
sectarian journals in their calumnies against Catholics was equalled 
only by their overweening greed for gain. Among the papers 
located in different parts of the United States, which helped to defend 
the faith in these stormy times, one might mention the Catholic 
Press of Hartford (1829), the Jesuit and Catholic Sentinel and its 
successors in Boston (1829), the Ne)w York Register and Catholic 
Diary (1832), the Shepherd of the Valley of St. Louis (1832), the 
Catholic Herald of Philadelphia (1833), the Catholic Journal of 
Washington (1833) the Catholic Advocate of Bardstown (1836) 
with its immediate precursor the Minerva, and the New York Cath- 
olic Register (1839). Besides these there were four journals which 
were fortunate enough to survive the trials and vicissitudes of this 
exciting period, the Catholic Telegraph of Cincinnati (1831), Der 
Wahrheitsfreund of Cincinnati (1837), the Pilot of Boston (1837) 
and the New York Freeman's Journal (1840). Even the juvenile 
periodicals of that day contributed their share in the defense of 
truth. The Exposulator or Young Catholic's Guide, the first Cath- 
olic weekly for children, appeared in Boston, March 31, 1830, and 
was printed under the same auspices as the Jesuit and Catholic 
Sentinel. The Children's Catholic Magazine was printed in New 
York in 1838. Although it was scarcely the size of an ordinary 
prayer book it became a source of annoyance to the Protestant Vin- 
dicator (formerly the Protestant) and to the Churchman. In 1830 
there appeared the first Catholic Magazine. It was a time when 
religious tenets were being vicariously assailed, when the public 
mind was losing its hold on Christian principles, and when the 
energies of non-Catholic editors, by pen and scissors, were constantly 
being directed towards revivifying numberless old calumnies against 
the Church. This periodical was appropriately called the Metro- 
politan and was considered as the a\ithoritative organ of the Catholic 
Church in America, principally because it was established in Balti- 
more, which was regarded at that time as the " Borne of America." 

In tracing this brief outline of the pioneer efforts in Catholic 
Journalism we must not fail to notice the deleterious influences ex- 
ercised by journals relying in a great measure upon Catholic patron- 
age, but whose editors made religion the medium through which much 
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harm was done to the Catholic cause in America. During the year 
1822 when the Hogan Schism was at its height, the journals of 
Philadelphia vied with one another in catering to this unpleasant 
strife. The following papers were frequently employed as organs 
by the schismatic Hoganites : the Democratic Press, the Aurora, the 
National Gazette, the American Sentinel and Mercantile Advertiser, 
the American Daily Advertiser and the Columbian Observer. 19 Be- 
sides the virulent attacks on Catholics contained in the daily press, 
there were two weekly papers conducted by the Hoganites which 
defended the position of that party with all the ability of which 
they were capable. These journals were called the Catholic Herald 
and Weekly Register and the Erin. Of the former we know very 
little as there are but a few numbers extant. It was the chief organ 
of the schismatics and was conducted by E. F. Crozet. The witches' 
cauldron in Macbeth was not filled with worse ingredients than were 
found in the Catholic Herald. So blasphemous was the tone of this 
journal towards Catholic matters generally that it must have even 
shocked the slumbering consciences of the stubborn Hoganites. The 
first issue appeared on November 30, 1822. Three numbers of this 
paper are extant and these are perhaps the only ones that were ever 
published. The Erin has been described in Finotti as " an angel's 
name with the devil's tongue." Like every other Irish journal 
which appeared before or after it, this paper claimed to be a defender 
of the liberties of Irishmen. Against this formidable array of dis- 
cordant and biased journals, the Catholics possessed one lone journal 
in Philadelphia which battled gallantly, while it lasted, for truth 
and justice. This was the Catholic Advocate and the Irishmen's 
Journal. It appeared for the first time on Saturday, Feb. 22, 1823, 
but after a few issues ceased publication. 

The whole disposition of Catholic journalism during these dec- 
ades seems to have been promote the harmony of society by removing 
from the pathway of non-Catholics the groundless prejudices and 
prepossessions which had grown up into social barriers, due chiefly 
to the circulation of misrepresentations and calumnies by the ene- 
mies of Catholicism in Europe and America and to the supineness 
of the Catholic body at large in the face of these fabrications. Until 
the year 1840 the general policy of Catholic journalism was a de- 



19 Finotti, in his Bibliographia Catholica Americana, refers briefly to the part 
played by the daily press in these domestic difficulties, pp. 160-162. 
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fense of Catholicism by vigorous appeals to reason and dogmatic 
principles. The period was above all one of spirited controversy. 
Catholic doctrines during this epoch were very imperfectly under- 
stood by those outside the Church. There was a predisposition on 
the part of all sectarian and secular journals to misrepresent her 
doctrine in every conceivable way. After the year 1840 there began 
among the non-Catholics of the land a formulation of better and 
clearer judgments which had been brought about by the successful 
conflicts carried on by Catholic journalists. The newspapers of this 
period give a contemporary view of the rise and spread of Catholi- 
cism in America. 

In summing up the achievements of Catholic journalism during 
this period, we are forced to conclude that the history of Catholic; 
pioneer journalism was to a great extent a fruitful struggle for the 
civil and religious liberty of the people as a whole. It was in battling 
for their full rights as citizens of the land that Catholic journalists 
impressed all the more deeply on the nation's consciousness the 
fundamental national principle of religious freedom. One cannot 
peruse a single periodical of this early period without finding that 
lofty theme as its leading purpose. It was as staunchly advocated 
by the national journals, which preceded the religious journals, as 
it was by the Catholic newspapers themselves. Notwithstanding 
the fact that the Fathers of the Constitution had clearly enunciated 
the principles which should govern the people of the United States 
in questions of religion, it is an historic fact that the ink of the 
document containing these basic articles was hardly dry before anti- 
pathy for Eoman Catholics began to manifest iteslf. The theme 
which we find consistently advocated by all opponents of Catholicity 
during this first period of Catholic journalism, and which applies 
to all movements that have ever been waged against the Church in 
America, may be reduced to this proposition: — that it was the duty 
of all Americans to preserve the republic, its government, and its 
constitutional liberties against all enemies. Ignorance of the Cath- 
olic Church and her tenets, caused many to regard her as inimical 
to republican institutions, and every concerted and peaceful effort 
on the part of Catholics to safeguard their sacred rights and privi- 
leges was hailed as a conspiracy to subvert the government. The 
surest guarantee that could have been given to the people of the 
United States was the sincere desire of all Catholics to live at peace 
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with their neighbors of other creeds. This was the appeal made 
on all occasions by the Catholic press. If the Catholic press had car 
ried on a propaganda against their fellow-citizens of other beliefs 
such as that directed by the non-Catholic press against the political, 
civil and religious liberties of Catholics, there would have been some 
pretext for the zeal with which they persecuted those who belonged 
to the older faith. But in no single instance did the Catholic press 
ever attempt to assail or abridge the constitutional liberties of those 
who were directing and swaying the popular prejudices against it. 
Catholic periodicals based their claims for justice on the United 
States Constitution and they maintained their ground on all occa- 
sions with a quiet but firm dignity. The standing motto of the 
United States Catholic Miscellany, the oldest and ablest defender of 
Catholic principles and doctrine from its very establishment was the 
exact wording of the first amendment to the Constitution : — Congress 
shall make no law respecting the establishment of religion or pro- 
hibit the free exercise thereof. In spite of such solemn warnings 
regarding constitutional rights and privileges, efforts were made to 
circumscribe these liberties for Catholics. This system of antago- 
nism neglected nothing which would add to the discomfort of Cath- 
olics. Pulpits resounded with harangues against their faith. Sun- 
day schools inculcated uncompromising war against the Holy See. 
Publications, in some cases, it must be admitted, vile and obscene, 
found everywhere a ready market because they slandered the Roman 
Church. Catholic journalism, then in its infancy, tried bravely to 
avert the catastrophe which followed these persistent and gross fabri- 
cations, but failed. Then followed, as we all know, that wanton 
destruction of life and property which is almost without parallel in 
the religious history of this country. Charlestown Convent was 
burned, and several churches in Philadelphia met a similar fate. 

Catholics needed able defenders against the terrible assaults of 
these religious fanatics. The spirit of the time produced therefore 
many militant journalists. Brownson, McGee, and McMaster were 
all men of strong convictions. They were also men of culture and 
learning who had examined all the doctrines of the Catholic Church 
before they joined that communion. We can understand therefore 
why they took issue with their adversaries. Conscious of the truth 
of the Catholic religion which they had so recently embraced they 
were anxious to repel with vigor the insults offered to it on all sides. 
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This defense developed what was known in that day as the personal 
element in Catholic journalism. No one perhaps possessed it more 
than McMaster. Among the clergy, Archbishop Hughes and Bishop 
England gave a renewed stimulus and a greater prominence to Cath- 
olic newspapers. The former compelled recognition and respect 
from Horace Greeley, Henry Jarvis Raymond and a score of other 
leading New York journalists. The latter prelate won many hearts 
by his graceful style, polished diction, and by the persuasiveness of 
his eloquence. Another star of the first magnitude in Catholic jour- 
nalism of this time was John Boyle O'Reilly whose service for the 
Catholic press merited the appreciation he received from many dis- 
tinguished contemporaries. He, perhaps, did more to clear away 
prejudices than any editor of his day, and he must be regarded as 
the premier Catholic journalist of the nineteenth century. With 
such representative men as editors and contributors, religious free- 
dom had nothing to fear. When one weighs, therefore, the fruits 
of all these pioneer efforts, the conclusion is reached that had not a 
strong, vigorous, and sometimes militant Catholic press existed, the 
Church in America would not be occupying the splendid position 
which it holds in the twentieth century. 
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